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Ox E confiderable advantage that ariſes 
from Philoſophy, conſiſts in the ſovereign 
antidote which it affords to ſuperſtition 
and falſe religion. All other remedies 
againſt that peſtilent diſtemper are vain, or 
at leaſt uncertain, Plain good ſenſe and 
the practice of the world, which alone 
ſerve moſt purpoſes of life, are here found 
ineffeCtual : Hiſtory as well as daily ex- 
perience furniſh inſtances of men endowed 
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with the ſtrongeſt capacity for buſineſs and 
affairs, who have all their lives crouched 
under ſlavery to the groſſeſt ſuperſtition. 
Even gaiety and ſweetneſs of temper, which 
infuſe a balm into. every other wound, 
afford no remedy to ſo virulent a poiſon ; 
as we may particularly obſerve of the fair 
Sex, who tho” commonly poſſeſt of theſe 
rich preſents of nature, feel many of their 
Joys blaſted by this importunate intruder. 
But when ſound Philoſophy has once gained 
pofleſhon of the mind, ſuperſtition is effec- 
tually excluded, and one may fairly affirm 
that her triumph over this enemy 1s more 
complete then over moſt of the vices and 
imperfections incident to human nature. 
Love or anger, ambition or avarice, have 
their root in the temper and affections, 
which the ſoundeſt reaſon is ſcarce ever 
able fully to correct, but ſuperſtition being 
founded on falſe opinion, muſt immedi- 
ately vaniſh when true philoſophy has in- 
ſpired juſter ſentiments of ſuperior powers. 
'The 
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The conteſt is here more equal between 
the diſtemper and the medicine, and no- 
thing can hinder the latter from proving 
effectual but its being falſe and ſophiſ- 
ticated. 


IT will here be ſuperfluous to magnify 
the merits of philoſophy by diſplaying the 
pernicious tendency of that vice of which 
it cures the human mind, The ſuperſti- 
tious man ſays Tully * is miſerable in 
every ſcene, in every incident of life; even 
ſleep itſelf, which baniſhes all other cares 
of unhappy mortals, afford to him matter 
of new terror; while he examines his 
dreams, and finds in thoſe viſions of the 
night prognoſtications of future calamities, 
I may add that tho' death alone can put 
a full period to his miſery, he dares not fly 
to this refuge, but {till prolongs a miſerable 
exiſtence from a vain fear leſt he offend 

* De Divin. lib. ii. 
B 2. his 
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his maker, by ufing the power, with which 
that beneficent being has endowed him. 
The preſents of God and nature are raviſh- 
ed from us by this cruel enemy, and not- 
withſtanding that one ſtep would remove 
us from the regions of pain and ſorrow, 
her menaces {till chain us down to a hated 
being, which ſhe herſelf chiefly contributes 
to render miſerable, 


*T1s obſerved by ſuck as have been re- 
duced by the calamities of life to the ne- 
ceſſity of employing this fatal remedy, 
that if the unſeaſonable care of their friends 
deprive them of that ſpecies of Death, 
which they propoſed to themſelves, they 
ſeldom venture upon any other or can ſum- 
mon up ſo much reſolution a ſecond time 
as to execute their purpoſe, So great is 
our horror of death that when it preſents 
_ itſelf under any form, beſides that to which 
a man has endeavoured to reconcile his 
imagination, it acquires new terrors and 
= overcomes 
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overcomes his feeble courage: But when 
the menaces of ſuperſtition are joined to 
this natural timidity, no wonder it quite 
deprives men of all power over their lives, 
ſince even many pleaſures and enjoyments, 
to which we are carried by a ſtrong pro- 
penſity, are torn from us by this inhuman 
tyrant. Let us here endeavour to reſtore 
men to their native liberty by examining 
all the common arguments againſt Suicide, 
and ſhewing that that action may be free 
from every imputation of guiit or blame, 
according to the ſentiments of all the an- 


tient philoſophers, 


Ir Suicide be criminal, it muſt be a 


tranſgreſſion of our duty either to God, 


our neighbour, or ourſelves, —To prove 
that ſuicide is no tranſgreſſion of our duty 
to God, the following confiderations may 
perhaps ſuffice, In order to govern the 
material world, the almighty Creator has 
eſtabliſhed general and immutable laws 
32 by 
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by which all bodies, from the greateſt pla- 
net to the ſmalleſt particle of matter, are 
maintained in their proper ſphere and 
function. To govern the animal world, 
he has endowed all living creatures with 
bodily and mental powers; with ſenſes, 
paſſions, appetites, memory and judgment, 
by which they are impelled or regulated 
in that courſe of life to which they are 
deſtined. Theſe two diſtinct principles 
© of the material and animal world, conti- 
| nually encroach upon cach other, and mu- 
tually retard or forward each others oper- | 
ation. The powers of men and of all 
other animals are reſtrained and directed 
by the nature and qualitics of the furround- 
ing bodies, and the modifications and aQi- 
ons of theſe bodies are inceſſantly altered 
by the operation of all, animals, Man is 
ſtopt by rivers in his paſſage over the ſur- 
face of the earth; and rivers, when pro · 
perly directed lend their force to the mo- 


tion of machines, which ſerve to the uſe 
— 5 of 
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of man. But tho' the provinces of the 
material and animal powers are not kept 
entirely ſeparate, there reſults from thence 
no diſcord or diſorder in the creation; 
on the contrary, from the mixture, union 
and contraſt of all the various powers of 
inanimate bodies and hving creatures, 
ariſes that ſurprizing harmony and propor- 
tion which affords the ſureſt argument of 
ſupreme wiſdom. The providence of the 
Deity appears not immediately in any 
operation, but governs every thing by thoſe 
general and immutable laws, which have 
been eſtabliſhed from the beginning of time. 
All events in one ſenſe, may be pronoun- 
ced the action of the Almighty, they all 
proceed from thoſe powers with which he 
has endowed his creatures, A houſe which 
* falls by its own weight 1s not brought 
to ruin by his providence more than one 
deſtroyed by the hands of men; nor are 
the human facultics leſs his workmanſhip, 


than the laws of motion and gravitation. 
When 
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When the paſſions play. when the judg- 
ment dictates, when the limbs obey ; this 
is all the operation of God and upon theſe 
animate principles, as well as upon the 1n- 
animate, has hecftabliſhed the government 
of the univerſe, Every event is alike im- 
portant in the eyes of that infinite being, 
ho takes in at one glance the moſt diſtant 
regions of ſpace and remoteſt periods of 
time. There is no event, however impor- 
tant to us, which he has exempted from 
the general laws that govern the univerſe, 
or which he has peculiarly reſerved for his 
own immediate action and operation, The 
revolution of ſtates and empires depend 
upon the ſmalleſt caprice or paſſion of ſin- 
gle men ; and the hves of men are ſhort- 
ened or extended by the ſmalleſt accident 
of air or diet, ſunſhine or tempeſt. Na- 
ture ſtill continues her progreſs and oper- 
ation; and if general laws be ever broke 
by particular volitions of the Deity, *tis 
after a manner which entirely eſcapes hu- 


man 
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man obſervation. As on the one hand, the 
elements and other inanimate parts of the 
creation carry on their action without re- 
gard to the particular intereſt and ſituation 
of men; ſo men are entruſted to their own 
judgment and diſcretion, in the various 
ſhocks of matter, and may employ every 
faculty with which they are endowed, in 
order to provide for their eaſe, happineſs, 
or preſervation, What is the meaning 
then of that principle that a man who tired 
of life, and hunted by pain and miſery, 
bravely overcomes all the natural terrors 
of death and makes his eſcape from this 
cruel ſcene ; that ſuch a man I ſay, has in- 
curred the indignation of his Creator by 
encroaching on the office of divine provi- 
dence, and diſturbing the order of the uni- 
verſe ? ſhall we aſſert, that the Almighty 
Shas reſerved to himſelf in any peculiar 
manner the diſpoſal of the lives of men, and 
has not ſubmitted that event, in common 
with others, to the general laws by which 


the 
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the univerſe is governed? This is plainly 
| falſe, the lives of men depend upon the 


ſame laws as the lives of all other animals; 
and theſe are ſubjected to the general laws 
of matter and motion. The fall of a tower, 
or the infuſion of a poiſon will deſtroy a 
man equally with the meaneſt creature ; 
an inundation ſweeps away every thing 
without diſtinction that comes within 
the reach of its fury. Since therefore the 
lives of men are for ever dependant on the 
general laws of matter and motion, is a 


man's diſpoſing of his life criminal, be- 


cauſe in every caſe, it is criminal to en- 
croach upon theſe laws, or diſturb their 
operation ? But this ſeems abſurd ; all ani- 
mals are entruſted to their own prudence 
and ſkill for their conduct in the world, 
and have full authority as far as their 
power extends, to alter all the operations 
of nature, Without the excerciſe of this 
authority they could not ſubſiſt a moment; 
every action, every motion, of a man in- 

| novates 


novates on the order of ſome parts of mat- 
ter, and diverts from their ordinary courſe, 
the general laws of motion. Putting to- 
gether, therefore, theſe concluſions, we find 
that human life depends upon the general 
laws of matter and motion, and that it is no 
encroachment on the office of providence 
to diſturb or alter theſe general laws : Has 
not every one, of conſequence, the free 
diſpoſal of his own life? And may he not 
lawfully employ that power with which na- 


ture has endowed him? In order to deſtroy 


the evidence of this concluſion we muſt 
{hew a reaſon, why this particular caſe is 


_. excepted; is it becauſe human life is of 


{o great importance, that *tis a preſumption 
for human prudence to diſpoſe of it? But 
the life of a man is of no greater impor- 
tance to the univerſe than that of an oyſter. 
And were it of ever fo great importance, 
the order of nature has actually ſubmitted 
it to human prudence, and reduced us to 
a neceſſity in every incident of determining 

concerning 
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concerning it. Were the diſpoſal of hu- 
man life ſo much reſerved as the peculiar 
province of the Almighty that it were an 
encroachment on his right, for men to diſ- 
poſc of their own lives; it would be equally 
criminal to act for the preſervation of life 
as for its deſtruction. If I turn aſide a 
ſtone which is falling upon my head, I diſ- 
turb the courſe of nature, and I invade the 
peculiar province of the Almighty by 
lengthening out my life beyond the period 
which by the general laws of matter and 
motion he had aſſigned it. 


A hair, a fly, an inſect is able to deſtroy 
this mighty being whoſe liſe is of ſuch im- 
portance. Is it an abſurdity to ſuppoſe 
that human prudence may lawfully diſ- 
poſe of what depends on ſuch infignificant 
cauſes ? It would be no crime in me to di- 
vert the Nile or Danube from its courſe, 
were I able to effect ſuch purpoſes. Where 
then 1s the crime of turning a few ounces 

of 
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of blood from their natural channel ?- Do 
you imagine that I repine at providence 
or curſe my creation, becauſe I go out of | 
life, and put a period to a being, which, [ 
were it to continue, would render me mi-- 
ſerable? Far be ſuch ſentiments from me; ? 
I am only convinced of a matter of fact, 
which you yourſelf acknowledge poſſible, t 
that human life may be unhappy, and that 
my exiſtence, if further prolonged, would 
become ineligible; but I thank providence, 
both for the good which I have already 
enjoyed, and for the power with which I 
am endowed of eſcaping the ill that threat- 
ens me. * To you it belongs to repine at 
providence, who fooliſhly imagine that you 
have no ſuch power, and who muſt ſtill 
prolong a hated life, tho' loaded with pain 
and ſickneſs, with ſhame and poverty.--- 
Do you not teach that when any ill befalls 
me, tho' by the malice of my enemies, I 
ought 


* Agamus Det gratias. quod nemo in vita tene: i poteit. 
SEX. Epiſt. 12. | 
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ought to be reſigned to providence, and 
that the actions of men are the operations 
of the Almighty as much as the actions of 
inanimate beings? When I fall upon my 
own ſword, therefore I receive my death 
equally from the hands of the Deity as if 
it had procceded from a lion, a precipice, 
or a fever. The ſubmiſſion which you 
require to providence, in every calamity 
that befals me, excludes not human ſkill 
and induſtry, if poſhble by their means I 
can avoid or eſcape the calamity : And 
why may I not employ one remedy as well 
as another ?---If my life be not my own, 
it were criminal for me to put it in danger, 
as well as to diſpoſe of it; nor could one 
man deſerve the appellation of hero whom 
glory or friendſhip tranſports into the great- 
eſt dangers, and another merit the reproach 
of twwretch or miſereant who puts a period to 
his life, from the ſame or like motives, 
---There is no being, which poſeſſes any 


power or faculty, that it receives not from 
its 
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Irs Creator, nor 1s there any one, which by 
ever ſo an irregular an action can encroach 
upon the plan of his providence, or diſor- 
der the univerſe. Its operations are his 
works equally with that chain of events, 
which it invades, and which ever princi- 
ple prevails, we may for that very reaſon 
conclude it to be moſt favoured by him. 
Be it animate, or inanimate, rational, or 
irrational, 'tis all a cafe : Its power is {till 
derived from the fupreme creator, and is 
alike comprehended in the order of his 
providence. When the horror of pain pre- 
vails over the love of life; when a volun- 
tary action anticipates the effects of blind 
cauſes, *tis only in conſequence of thoſe 


powers and principles, which he has im- 


planted in his creatures. Divine provi- 
dence is ſtill 1nviolate and placed far be- 
yond the reach of human injuries. Tis 
impious ſays the old Roman ſuperſtition * 


* Tacty. Ann. lib. i. 


to 
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to divert rivers from their courſe, or in- 
vade the prerogatives of nature: Tis im- 
pious ſays the French ſuperſtion to inoculate 
for the ſmall- pox, or uſurp the buſineſs of 
providence by voluntarily producing diſ- 
tempers and maladies. Tis impious ſays 
the modern European ſuperſtition, to put a 
period to our own life, and thereby rebel 
againſt our creator; and why not impious, 
ſay I, to build houſes, cultivate the ground, 
fait upon the ocean? In all theſe actions 
we employ our powers of mind and body, 
to produce ſome innovation in the courſe 
of nature ; and in none of them do we any 
more. They are all of them therefore 
equally innocent, or equally criminal.--- 
But you are placed by providence, like a cen- 
tinel in a particular ſtation, and when you de- 
ſert it without being recalled, you are equally 
guilty of rebellion againſt your almighty ſove- 
reign, and have incurred his diſpleaſure.--- I 
\ aſk, why do you conclude that providence 


has placed me in this ſtation ? for my part 
I find 
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1 find that I owe my birth to a long chain 
of cauſes, of which many depended upon 
voluntary actions of men. But Providence 
guided all theſe Cauſes, and nothing happens 
in the univerſe without its conſent and co-ope- 
ration. If ſo, then, neither does my death, 
however voluntary, happen without its 
conſent ; and whenever pain or ſorrow ſo 
far overcome my patience, as to make me 
tired of life, I may conclude that I am 
recalled from my ſtation in the cleareſt 
and moſt expreſs terms, *Tis Providence 
ſurely that has placed me at this preſent 
in this chamber : But may I not leave it 
when I think proper, without being liable 
to the imputation of having deſerted my 
poſt or ſtation? When I ſhall be dead, 
the principles of which I am compoſed 
will ſtill perform their part in the univerſe, 
and will be equally uſeful in the grand fa- 
bric, as when they compoſed this indivi- 
dual creature, The difference to the 
whole will be no greater than betwixt my 

Rs © - being 
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being in a chamber and in the open air. 
The one change is of more importance to 
me than the other; babe ark more ſo to 
the univerſe.” ene. | 


„  --—Tis a kind of rad to imagine 
that any created being can diſturb the or- 
der of the world or invade the buſineſs of 
providence ! It ſuppoſes. that, that Being 
poſſeſſes powers and faculties, which it re- 
ceived not from its creator, and which are 
not ſubordinate to his government and 
authority. A man may diſturb ſociety 
no doubt, and thereby incur the diſplea- 
ſure of the Almighty: But the govern- 
ment of the world is placed far beyond 

9 his reach and violence. And how does it 
appear that the Almighty is diſpleaſed 
with thoſe actions that diſturb. ſociety ? 
By the principles which he has implanted 
in human nature, and which inſpire us 
with a ſentiment of remorſe if we our- 
bee have been guilty, of ſuch actions, 
c and 
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and with that of blame and diſapprobation, 
if we eyer obſerve them in others: Let 
us now examine, according to the method 
propoſed, whether Suicide be of this kind 
of actions, and be a breach of our duty to 
our neighbour and to ſociety. 


A MAN, who retires from life does na 
harm to ſociety : He only ceaſes to do 
good; which if it is an injury is of the 
loweſt kind.---All our obligations to do 
good to ſociety ſeem to imply ſome- 
thing reciprocal, I receive the bene- 
fits of ſociety and therefore ought to 
promote its intereſts, but when I with- 
draw myſelf altogether from ſociety can 1 
be bound any longer? But, allowing that 
our obligations to do good were perpetual, 
they have certainly ſome bounds ; I amp 
not obliged to do a ſmall good to ſociety 
at the expence of a great harm to myſelf; - 
why then ſhould I prolong a miſerable ex- 
iſtence, becauſe of ſome frivolous advan- 
tage which the public may perhaps receive 

C 2 from 
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from me ? If upon account of age and 
infirmities, I may lawfully reſign any 
office, and employ my time altogether in 
fencing againſt theſe calamities, and allevi- 
ating as much as poffible, the miſeries of 
my future life: Why may I not cut ſhort 
theſe miſeries at once by an action which 
is no more prejudicial to ſociety ?---But 
» ſuppoſe that it is no longer in my power 
to promote the intereſt of ſociety, ſuppoſe 
that I am a burthen to it, ſuppoſe that my 
life hinders ſome perſon from being much 
more uſeful to ſociety, In ſuch caſes my 
reſignation of life muſt not only be inno- 
cent but laudable. And moſt people who 
lie under any temptation to abandon ex- 
iſtence, are in ſome ſuch ſituation; thoſe, 
who. have health, or power, or authority, 
have commonly better reaſon to be in 
humour with the world, | 


AMA is engaged in a conſpiracy for the 
public intereſt ; is ſeized upon ſuſpicion ;; is 
threat- 
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chreatened with the rack; and knows from 
his own weakneſs that the ſecret will be ex- 
torted from him: Could ſuch a «one con- 
ſult the public intereſt better than by put- 
ting a quick period to a miſerable life'? 
This was the caſe of the famous and 
brave Strozi of Plorence.---Again ſuppoſe 
a malefactor is juſtly condemned to a 
ſhameful death, can any reaſon be ima- 
gined, why he may not anticipate his 
puniſhment, and ſave himſelf all the 
anguiſh of thinking on its dreadful ap- 
| proaches ? He invades the buſineſs of pro- 
vidence no more than the magiſtrate did, 
whoordered his execution; andhis volunta- 
ry death is equally advantageous to ſociety 
by * it of a pernicious member. 


THAT ſuicide may often be confiſtent 
with intereſt and with our duty to our- 
ſelves, no one can queſtion, who al- 
lows that age, fickneſs, or misfortune 
my render life a burthen, and make it 
| C 3 worſe 
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worſe even then annihilation. I believe 
„that no man ever threw away life, while 
zit was worth keeping. For ſuch is our 
natural horror of death, that ſmall motives 
will never be able to reconcile us to it; and 
though perhaps the fituation of a man's 
health or fortune did not ſeem to requite 
this remedy, we may at leaſt be aſſured 
that any one who without apparent reaſon, 
has had recourſe to it, was curſt with 
ſuch an incurable depravity or gloomineſs 
of temper as muſt poiſon alk enjoy ment, 
and render him equally miſttable as if he 
had been loaded with the moſt grievous 
-misfortunes.---If ſuicide be ſuppoſed a 
orime, *tis only cowardice can impel us to 
it. If it be no crime, both pruderice and 
courage ſhould engage us to rid ourſelyes 
at once of exiſtence, when it becomes a 
burthen. Tis the only way that we can 
chen be uſeful to ſociety, by ſetting an ex- 
-anple Which if imitated, would preſerve 
pen his chene for happineſs in 


life 
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life and would effectually free him from 
all danger of miſery *. 


Ir would be eaſy to prove that Suicide is as lawful 
under theChriſtian diſpenſation as it was to the Heathens. 
There is not a ſingle text of Scripture which prohibits it. 
That great and infallible rule of faith and practice which 
mult controul all philoſophy and human reaſoning, has 
left us in this particular to our natural liberty, Reſigna- 
tion to Providence is indeed recommended in Scripture; 
but that implies only ſubmiſſion to ills that are unavoid- 
able, not to ſuch as may be remedied by prudence or 
courage. Thou ſhalt not kill, is evidently meant to exclude 
only the killing of others over whoſe life we have no au- 
thority. That this precept like moſt of the Scripture 
precepts muſt be modified by reaſon and common ſenſe, 
is plain from the practice of magiſtrates, who puniſh cri- 
minals capitally, notwithſtanding the letter of this law. 
But were this commandment ever ſo expreſs againſt ſui- 
cide, it would now have no authority, for all the law of 
Moſes is aboliſhed, except ſo far as it is eſtabliſhed 
by the law of Nature. And we have already endea- 
voured to prove, that ſuicide is not prohibited by that 
law. In all caſes Chriſtians and Heathens are preciſely 
upon the ſame footing; Cato and Brutus, Arria and 
Portia ated heroically, thoſe who now 1mitate their ex- 
ample ought to receive the ſame praiſes from poſterity. 
The power of committing ſuicide is regarded by Pliny 
as an advantage which men poſſeſs even above the Deity 
| himſelf, « Deus non ſibi poteſt mortem conſciſcere ſi 
« yelit, quod homini dedit optimum in tantis vitæ pænis.“ 

Lib, II. cap. 7. 
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By the mere light of reaſon it ſeems 
difficult to prove the Immortality of the 
Soul; the arguments for it are commonly 
derived either from metaphyſical topics, 
or moral or phyſical, But in reality *ti 
the Goſpel and the Goſpel alone, that has 
brought life and immortality to light. 


I. METAPRYSICAL topics ſuppoſe that 
the Soul is immaterial, and that tis impoſ- 
fible for thought to belong to a material 
þ ſubſtance,--- 


26 r 


ſubſtance.· But juſt metaphyſics teach us 
that the notion of ſubſtance is wholly con- 
fuſed and imperfect, and that we have no 
other idea of any ſubſtance, than as an ag- 
gregate of particular qualities, inhering in 
an unknown ſomething. Matter, there- 
fore; and ſpirit, are at bottom equally un- 
known, and we cannot determine what 
qualities inhere in the one or in the other. 
They likewiſe teach us that nothing can 
be decided à priori concerning any cauſe or 
effect, and that experience being the only 
ſource of our judgments of this nature we 
cannot know from any other principle, 
ment, may not be the cauſe of thobght. 
Abſtract reaſonings cannot decide a any 
queſtion of fact or exiſtence. --But admit- 
ting a ſpiritual ſubſtance to be diſperſed 
throughout the univerſe, like the etherial 
fire of the Stoics and to be the only in- 
herent ſubje& of thought, we have reaſon 
to conclude from anatogy that nature uſes 
- | 1 
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jt after the ſame manner ſhe does the 
-other ſubſtance, matter. She employs it as 
a kind of paſte or clay; modifies it into 
a variety of forms and exiſtences; diſſolves 
aftet a time each modification, and from 
its ſubſtance erects a new form. As the 
ſame material ſubſtance may ſucceſſively 
compoſe the-body of all animals, the ſame 
ſpiritual ſubſtance may compoſe their 
minds: Their conſciouſneſs, or that 
ſyſtem of thought which they formed du- 
ring life may be continually diſſolved by 
death. And nothing intereſts them in the 
new modification, The moſt poſitive 
+ afſettors of the mortality of the Soul, 
never denied the immortality of its ſub- 
ſtance. And that an immaterial ſubſtance 
as well as a material, may loſe its memory 
or conſciouſneſs appears in part from ex- 
perience, if the Soul be immaterial,--- 
Reaſoning from the common courſe of na- 
ture, and without ſuppoſing any new in- 
terpoſition of the ſupreme cauſe, which 

ought 
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ought always to be excluded from philo- 
ſophy, what is incorruptible muſt alſo be 
ingenerable. The Soul therefore if im- 
mortal, exiſted before our birth; and if the 
former exiſtence no ways concerned us, 
neither will the latter.--- Animals un- 
doubtedly feel, think, love, hate, will, and 
even reaſon, tho' in a more imperfe& man- 
ner than men; are their Souls alſo immate- 
rial and immortal? f 


II. Lr us now conſider the moral argu- 
ments, chiefly thoſe derived from the juſtice 
of God, which is ſuppoſed to be farther 
intereſted in the farther puniſhment of the 


vicious and reward of the virtuous--- 


But theſe arguments are grounded on the 
ſuppoſition that God has attributes beyond 
what he has exerted in this univerſe, with 
which alone we are acquainted, Whence 
do we infer the exiſtence of theſe attri- 
butes?— Tis very ſafe for us to affirm that 
whatever we know the Deity to have 

actually 
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actually done, is beſt ; but 'tis very dan- 
gerous to affirm, that he muſt always do 
what to us ſeems beſt, In how many in- 
ſtances would this reaſoning fail us with 
regard to the preſent world ?---But if any 


purpoſe of nature be clear, we may affirm, 


that the whole ſcope andintention of man's 
creation, ſo far as we can judge by natural 
reaſon, is limited to the preſent life. With 

how weak a concern from the original in- 


herent ſtructure of the mind and paſſions, 


does he ever look farther ? What com- 
| pariſon either for ſteadineſs or efficacy, 
betwixt ſo floating an idea, and the moſt 
doubtful perſuaſion of any matter of fact 
that occurs in common life, There ariſe 
indeed in ſome minds ſome unaccountable 


terrors with regard to futurity ; but theſe 


would quickly vaniſh were they not arti- 
ficially foſtered by precept and education. 


And thoſe who foſter them ; what is their 


motive? Only to gain a livelihood, and 


to — * and riches in this world, 
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Their very zeal and induſtry therefore 
is an argument againſt them. 


Wax cruelty, what iniquity, what in- 
juſtice in nature, to confine all our concern, 
as well as all our knowledge, to the preſent 
life, if there be another ſcene Kill waiting 
us, of inſigitely greater conſequence ? Ought 
this barbarous deceit to be aſcribed to a 
beneficent and wiſe being ?—Obſerve with 
what exact proportion the taſk to be per · 
formed and the performing powers are ad- 
juſted throughout all nature. If the reaſon 
of man gives him a great ſuperiority above 
other animals, his neceſſities are proportion- 
ably multiplied upon him; his whole time, 
his whole capacity, activity, courage, 
paſſion, find ſufficient employment in fen- 
cing againſt the miſeries of his preſent con- 
dition, and frequently, nay almoſt always 
are too ſlender for the buſineſs aſſigned 
them, —A pair of ſhoes perhaps was never 
yet wrought to the higheſt degree of per- 
fehlen which that commodity i is capab e of 

| attaining 
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attaining. Vet it is neceſſary, at leaſt 
very uſeful, chat there ſhould be ſome po- 
liticians and moraliſts, even ſome geometers, 
poets, and philoſophers among mankind. 
The powers of men are no more ſuperior 
to their wants, confidered merely in this 


life, than thoſe of foxes and hares are, 


compared to their wants, and to their pe- 
riod of exiſtence. The inference from 
parity of reaſon is therefore obvious.--- 


Ox the theory of the Soul's mortality, 
the inferiority of women's capacity is eaſily 
accounted for. Their domeſtic life require 
no higher faculties, cither of mind or body. 
This circumſtance vaniſhes and becomes 
abſolutely infignificant, on the religious 
theory :. The one ſex has an equal, taſk 
to perform as the other; their powers of 
reaſon and reſolution ought alſo to have 
been equal and both of them infinitely 
greater than at preſent, As every effect 
unplies a cauſe, and that another, till we 

reach the firſt cauſe of all, which is the 
| Deity ; 
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Deity; every thing that happens is or- 
dain'd by him, and nothing can be the 
object of his puniſhment or vengeance. 
---By what rule are puniſhments and re- 
wards diſtributed? What is the divine 
ſtandard of merit and demerit? Shall we 
ſuppoſe that human ſentiments have place 
in the Deity? How bold that hypotheſis. 
We have no conception of any other ſen- 
timents.-- According to human ſentiments, 
ſenſe, courage, good manners, induftry, 
prudence, genius, &c. are eſſential parts 
of perſonal merits. Shall we there- 
fore erect an elyſium for poets and heroes 
like that of the antient mythology 2 Why 
confine all rewards to one ſpecies of virtue ? 
Puniſhment / without any proper end or 
purpoſe is inconfiſtent with our ideas 
of goodneſs and juſtice, and no end can 
be ſerved by it after the whole ſcene is 
cioſed, Puniſhment according to our con- 
ception, ſhould bear ſome proportion to 
the offence, Why then eternal puniſhment 


- 
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for the temporary offences of ſo frail a 
creature as man? Can any one approve of 
Alexander's rage, who intended to extermi- 
nate a whole nation becauſe they had ſeized 
his favourite horſe Bucephalus ?* 


HEAVEN and Hell ſuppoſe two diſtinct 
ſpecies of men, the good and the bad; but 
the greateſt part of mankind float betwixt 
vice and virtue.---Were one to go round 
the world with an intention of giving a good 
ſupper to the righteous, and a ſound drub- 


bing to the wicked, he would frequently be 


embarraſſed in his choice, and would find 
that the merits and demerits of moſt men 
and women ſcarcely amount to the value of 
either. To ſuppoſe meaſures of approba- 
tion and blame different from the human 
confounds every thing. Whence do we 
learn that there is ſuch a thing as moral 
diſtinctions, but from our own ſentiments ? 
What man who has not met with per- 
ſonal provocation (or what good natured 


D man 
EQuint, Curtius lib, VI. cap. 3. 
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man who has) could inflict on crimes, fromm 
the ſenſe of blame alone, even the com- 
mon, legal, frivolous puniſhments ? And 
does any thing ſteel the breaſt of judges 
and juries againſt the ſentiments of huma- 
nity but reflection on neceffity and public 
intereſt? By the Roman law thoſe who had 
been guilty of parricide and confeſſed their 
crime, were put into a ſack along with. an 
ape, a dog, and a ſerpent and thrown into 
the river, Death alone was the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe who denied their guilt, how- 
ever fully proved. A criminal vas tried 
before Auguſtus and condemned after a full 
conviction, but the humane emperor when 
he put the laſt interrogatory, gave it ſuch 
a turn as to lead the wretch into a denial 
of his guilt. Yow-ſurely. (ſaid the prince) 
did not kill your father.“ x This lenity 
ſuits our natural ideas of right even to- 
wards the greateſt of all criminals, and 
even though it prevenu ſo inconſiderable a 

ſufferance 

Suet. Auguſ. cap. 3 
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ſufferance. Nay even the moſt bigotted 
prieſt would naturally without reflection 
approve of it, provided the crime was not 
hereſy or infidelity; for as theſe crimes 
hurt himſelf in his femporal intereſt and 
advantages, perhaps he may not be altoge- 
ther ſo indulgent to them. —The chief 
ſource of moral ideas is the reflection on 
the intereſt of human ſociety. Ought 
theſe intereſts ſo ſhort, fo frivolous, to be 
guarded by punifhments eternal and in- 
finite? The damnation of one man is an 
infinitely greater evil in the univerſe, than 
the ſubverfion of a thouſand millions of 
kingdoms. Nature has rendered Free 
infancy peculiarly frail and mortal, as it 

were on purpoſe to refute the notion of a 
probationary ſtate; the half of mankind 
die before they are rational creatures. 


III. Tux Phyſical arguments from the 
analogy of nature are ſtrong for the mor- 
_ of the ſoul, and are really. the only 

D 2 philo- 


philoſophical arguments which ought to be 
admitted with regard to this queſtion, or, 
indeed any queſtion of fact Where any 
two objects are ſo cloſely connected that 
all alterations which we have ever ſeen in 
the one, are attended with proportionable 
alterations in the other; we ought to con- 
clude by all rules of analogy, that, when 
there are ſtill greater alterations produced 
In the former, and it is totally diſſolved, 
there follows a total diſſolution of the latter. 
Sleep, a very ſmall effect on the body, 
is attended with a temporary extinction, 
at leaſt a great confuſion in the ſoul.--- 
The weakneſs of the body and that of the 
mind in infancy are exactly proportioned, 
their vigour in manhood, their ſympa- 
thetic diſorder in ſickneſs ; their common 
gradual decay in old age. The ftep fur- 
ther ſeems unavoidable; their common 
diſſolution in death. The laſt ſymptoms 
which the mind diſcovers are diſorder, 
weakneſs, inſenſibility, ſtupidity, the 

; - fore-runners 
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fore-runners of its annihilation, The far- 
ther progreſs of the ſame cauſes encreaſing, 
the ſame effects totally extinguiſh it. 
| Judging by the uſual analogy of nature, no 
form can continue when transferred to a 
condition of life very different from the 
original one, in which 1t was placed. 
Trees periſh in the water, fiſhes in the 
air, animals in the earth. Even fo ſmall a 
difference as that of climate is often fatal. 
What reaſon then to imagine, that an im- 
menſe alteration. ſuch as is made on the 
ſoul by the diſſolution of its body and all 
its organs of thought and ſenſation can be 
effected without the diſſolution of the 
whole? Every thing is in common betwixt 
ſoul and body. The organs of the one 
are all of them the organs of the other. 
'The exiſtence therefore of the one muſt be 
dependant on that of the other, —The 
| ſouls of animals are allowed to be mortal; 
and theſe bear ſo near a reſemblance to the 
ſouls of men, that the analogy frem one 
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to the other forms a very ſtrong argument. 
Their bodies are not more reſembling; yet 
no one rejects the argument drawn from 
comparative anatomy. The Metempſychoſis 
is therefore the only ſyſtem of this kind 
that philoſophy can hearken to. 


Noruixo in this world is perpetual, eve- 
ry thing however ſeemingly firm is in con- 
tinual flux and change, the world itſelf gives 
ſymptoms of frailty and diffolution. How 
contrary to analogy, therefore, to imagine 
' that one ſingle form, ſeemingly the fraileſt 
of any, and ſubject to the greateſt diſorders 
is immortal and indiffoluble ? What a dar- 
ing theory is that; how lightly, not to ſay, 
how raſhly entertained! How to diſpoſe 
of the infinite numbers of poſthumous ex- 
iſtences ought alſo to embarraſs the reli- 
gious theory. Every planet in every ſolar 
ſyſtem, we are at liberty to ĩmagine peopled 
with intelligent mortal beings, at leaſt we 
can fix on no other ſuppoſition. For theſe 
chen a new univerſe, muſt every generation 


be 


e 
de created beyond the bounds of the preſent 


univerſe, or one muſt have been created 


at firſt ſo prodigiouſly wide as to admit of 
this continual influx of beings. Ought 
ſuch bold ſuppoſitions to be received by 
any philoſophy, and that merely on the. 
pretext of a bare poſſibility? When it is 
aſked whether Agamemnon, Therſites, Hun- 
nibal, Varre, and every ſtupid clown that 
ever exiſted in Itah, Scythia, Bactria or 
Guinea, are now alive; can any man 
think, that a ſcrutiny of nature will fur- 
niſh arguments ſtrong enough to anſwer for 
ſtrange a queſtion in the affirmative? The 
want of argument without revelation ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhes the negative. Quanto 
e facilius (ſays Pliny*) certius que ſibi 


& guemgue credere, ac ſpecimen ſecuritatis 


% antigene tali ſumere experiments.” Our in- 
ſenſibility before the compoſition of the 
body, ſeems to natural reaſon a proof of a 

like ſtate after diſſolution. Were our hor- 
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8 — Lib. 7. cap. 56. 
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Arguments or analogies can we prove any 
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ror of annihilation an original paſſion nor 
the effect of our general love of happineſs, 
it would rather prove the mortality of the 
ſoul. For as nature does nothing in vain, 
ſhe would never give us a horror againſt 
an impoſhble event. She may give us a 
horror againſt an unavoidable event pro- 
vided our endeavours, as in the preſent 
caſe may often remove it to ſome diſtance. 
Death is in the end unavoidable ; yet the 
human ſpecies could not be preſerved had 
not nature inſpired us with an averfion to- 
wards it, All doctrines are to be ſuſpected 
which are favoured by our paſſions, and 
the hopes and fears which gave riſe to this 
doctrine are very obvious. 


© *Trs an infinite advantage in every con- 
troverſy to defend the negative, If the 


queſtion be out of the common experienced 


courſe of nature, this circumſtance is al- 
moſt if not altogether deciſive. By what 
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ſtate of exiſtence, which no one ever ſaw, 
and which no way reſembles any that ever 
was ſeen? Who will repoſe ſuch truſt in 
any pretended philoſophy as to admit upon 
its teſtimony the reality of ſo marvellous a 
ſcene? Some new ſpecies of logic is requiſite 
for that purpoſe, and ſome new faculties of 
the mind that may enable us to compre- 
hend that logic, 


NoTHiNG could ſet in a fuller light 
the infinite obligations which mankind 
have to divine revelation, fince we find 
that no other medium could aſcertain this 
great and important truth. 
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